Warren Hastings in Lower Bengal,    joj
son anil reached home in June 1785. He was, according to those (Lord Teignmouth) a delightful companion on the voyage, and poured forth the stores of a cultivated mh;d.
lu 1788 he stood in the trial before the Eo ^.e 01 Lords. TM* trial, as is well known, lasted for seven pars, a fact v:hich, if it did not procure his acquittal, at lease enhanced, gvfatly, the public sympathy for him. In truth, however, tLe aenml trial did not consume much time, and a great part of the delay whicu did occur was owing to the perpetual interruptions caused h - \},e prisoner's counsel. Dr. Markhana, the ArcIibi*!iDt>of York, tuM Burke that he examined oue of the witnesses as if he were a pick-pnckek, but it might have been said wu,h more truth that tlie lawyers defended Hastings as if he were a piciv-pocket. No quibble wa? too shabby for them and no cavil too slight. Altogether the trial occupied 130 days and the sittings were only for three or four hours each day. The length of the proceedings, therefore, sinks into insignificance when it is compared with the duration of the Tichborne case.
The opening scece of the trial has been brilliantly described by Macaulay. It was a splendid pageaut, but there was failure in the end. The prisoner was acquitted and at the same time was impoverished. The only people who really benefitted by the proceedings were the lawyers.
To us, who look back on the trial from a distance of nearly one hundred years, perhaps the only figure to be contemplated with satisfaction is that of Edmund Burke. The trial was glorious to him" and to nobody else. In his stainless integrity and combination of plain living and higli-thinking he stands among the crowd of politicians, as solitary and superior as Hannibal in the Carthaginian senate* The question has often been asked, who was the greatest Englishman, of the 18th century ? If we view the question from an Indian stand-point it is easily answered. The greatest Englishman connected with India was not Hastings, or Cornwaliis, it was Edmund Burke. It is a singular circumstance that perhaps the greatest benefactors of India have been men who never srt foot-on it. In the last century there was Burke and in modem, times we have had James Mill, Mr. Bright and Mr. Fawcett,
I feel the more bound to raise a voiee, however feeble, in prtwfie of Burke, because a man for whom I have a high respect has treated him unfairly, I refer to James Mill, who has, as I think, cruelly and1 unjustly described him as a man who lived Upon, applause. This is a harsh censure of a man who endured so much, obloquy for the sake of his principles. The truth is that Mill could no more appreciate Burke than he could Carlyle. The intense was to him, as his sou tells us, a by-word of scornful disapprobation and the only greatness that he could understand was
lo